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Other types of subordinate clauses considered by 
Professor Sonnenschein are conditional sentences 
and the cxm-constructions. If we follow him, we 
are to believe that in a sentence like si mihi obviam 
veniat, eum verberem, 'if he should come my way, 
I should beat him', the verberem "contains the idea 
of ought . . . marking the conclusion as the neces- 
sary consequences of the premises"! The way in 
which the force of the protasis in 'should' 'would' 
conditions is deduced is no less fanciful and un- 
natural. 

In discussing the origin of the rwitt-constructions, 
the author fails entirely to explain how it is that 
quom took the indicative up to Cicero's time and 
then began to be construed with the subjunctive. 
By the terms of Sonnenschein's theory, we should 
naturally believe that cum Athenis essem started out 
with the meaning, 'when it was my duty to be at 
Athens', which then somehow came to mean, 'when 
I was in Athens'. 

On the whole, Professor Sonnenschein's theory 
makes extreme demands on our credulity. If obli- 
gation was the basal meaning of the subjunctive and 
optative in Indo-European, why is it that clear in- 
stances of the usage do not abound on every hand? 
Why do we not find veniam, 'I ought to come' ; 
credamus, 'we ought to believe', etc.? Sonnenschein 
in his explanations of development freely assumes 
these meanings (e.g. in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences, as laeter, 'I ought to rejoice') ; but out- 
side of imperfects (e.g. praediceret) and interrog- 
ative sentences (e.g. cur abeam?), where do we 
actually find these meanings in the Latin subjunc- 
tive? They simply do not exist. 

Again, if the basal meaning of the Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative was that of obligation, 
why is it that we find no trace whatever of this 
force in the Greek and the Sanskrit subjunctive or 
in the Greek and Sanskrit optative? Can it be pos- 
sible that the basal meaning of two moods disap- 
peared absolutely in two languages whose oldest 
literatures are so well preserved for us? Nor can 
I find that a single other Indo-European language 
exhibits traces of the obligation idea, although Iran- 
ian has both subjunctive and optative, while Ger- 
manic, Slavic, and Celtic have either subjunctive 
or optative. Such a state of affairs, I repeat, is 
nothing less than incredible, if Sonnenschein's theory 
were true. 
Cornell University. Chas. E. Bennett. 



From Religion to Philosophy. A Study in the Ori- 
gins of Western Speculation. By Francis M. 
Cornford. London: Arnold (1912). Pp. xx + 
276. 
"Among all peoples", says Pfleiderer, "the earliest 
speculations have been of a religious nature, and 
from these, in general, philosophy took its rise". It 
could scarcely be otherwise, for, as Professor Nash 



has put it, the religious question shares with the 
food question and the sex question alone the distinc- 
tion of having vitally interested all sorts and con- 
ditions of men from the beginning of historic time. 

In his position that the direction taken by the 
philosophical views of the Greeks was very largely 
influenced by the religious conceptions that were 
current before the rise of philosophy, Mr. Cornford 
is, accordingly, advancing neither a novel nor a 
startling view. Rather is he making a serious and, 
to a degree, a successful attempt to trace more 
precisely the lines along which Greek philosophy 
was influenced by religion. And he views religion 
from a distinctly social angle. He says himself that 
he is carrying into the domain of philosophy the 
same principles of interpretation that Miss Harrison 
has employed in the study of religion in her Themis, 
published somewhat earlier in the same year in 
which his own book appeared. The two scholars, in 
fact, wrote with each other's work in view. Mr. 
Cornford contributed a chapter to Miss Harrison'; 
volume and Miss Harrison helped in the revision 
of Mr. Cornford's book. At the base of both works 
lies the thought of the newer French sociologists and 
psychologists, Levy-Bruhl, Durkheim, and Bergson, 
with their emphasis on the social origin of religion. 

The framework of Mr. Cornford's book is a dis- 
tinction sharply drawn between two types of Greek 
religion and two corresponding and derived types 
of Greek philosophy. In religion, the Dionysiac type 
is set over against the Olympian; the one is col- 
lective (the thiasos is its essential), the other in- 
dividual; the one rests upon a temporal, the other 
upon a spatial conception; the one practices sacra- 
ment, the other gift-sacrifice. For the one main- 
tains that God and man are akin and that man can 
share in God's nature or even become one with 
him ; the other upholds the superiority and aloofness 
of God and brands as insolence any least attempt to 
bridge the gulf that yawns between them. 

In similar and corresponding contrast stand two 
schools of philosophy, the Italiote and the Ionian, 
the mystic and the scientific, the one clinging to 
unity at any cost, even that of refusing the evidence 
of the senses; the other tending toward a dead 
atomism, and eventually eliminating gods from the 
universe or relegating them to a quasi-existence of 
inactivity. It is the author's task to trace the in- 
fluence of the two types of religion in molding the 
two schools of philosophical thought. 

The first chapter aims to show that Moira, the 
spatial disposition of the elemental provinces, had 
once T>een of religious significance. The sons of 
Zeus had arranged among themselves a spatial di- 
vision of the universe and thus departmental order- 
ing of the world had appeared in religious 
representation long before it found its way into 
philosophy. It is even antecedent to religion; it 
goes back to a pre-religious stage and has a distinct 
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social significance. The relation of Anaximander's 
Aveipov to the four subordinate elements corre- 
sponds to that of a totemic tribe containing four 
clans. The departments "are clearly marked off by 
boundaries of invisible taboo, each the seat of a 
potency which pervades that department, dispenses 
its power within it, and resists encroachment from 
without". The religious significance of spatial di- 
vision of the universe points back to a stage when 
that division was continuous with the moral and 
social structure of the human group, and such di- 
visions are moral, as in Anaximander, because those 
of the tribal group are moral. The tribe, for ex- 
ample, is divided into two exogamous phratries and 
this is the focus of intense religious and moral emo- 
tion. The form in which this appears in philosophy 
is the strife of opposites, and the myths make it 
clear that the sex contrast is the prototype of these 
contrarieties. 

What are nature, the soul, God, viewed from the 
sociological standpoint? Nature is a living and di- 
vine substance (physis) ; it is at bottom the collec- 
tive functions of a group, considered as a vital force 
proper to that group, the exercise of group functions 
manifested in magical operations. It is a vehicle of 
sympathetic interaction supposed to exist between 
things that are akin. It is conceived as the blood of 
the group kin. Soul is a representation of the col- 
lective life of the group. This collective life the 
individual recognizes to be something more than 
himself, i.e. it is superindividual and, so, superhu- 
man. It is projected into a god. Gods are thus a 
development of souls — projections into non-human 
nature of the representation of the group soul. By 
this projection the non-human is made something 
more than a natural object. The fire is not wholly 
amenable to human control; it seems to have a na- 
ture and a will of its own. This will is a fire- 
demon, the soul, not of an individual object but of 
a group of objects, in this case, of all fires. Four 
types of demons may be distinguished: (i) The 
genius of a social group, its representative, deposi- 
tory of its mana, developing into its king; (2) or 
becoming confused with the local demon of fertility 
and developing into a hero; (3) The collective soul 
of a magical fraternity, developing into a mystery 
god; (4) The demon of a natural element, becom- 
ing an OLYMPIAN GOD. 

The sharpest contrast is drawn between the mys- 
tery god and the Olympian, because the distinction 
between them is fundamental as well for the under- 
standing of Greek religion as for the tracing of 
philosophy as it pursues its two diverse tendencies. 
The mystery god is characterized (a) by his thiasos, 
the group from which he has been projected; (b) 
by the temporal character of his functions, for he 
is a year demon, while the Olympian presides over a 
spatial department of nature; (c) by the magical, 
fertility-inducing ceremonies of his cult; (d) by his 



retention of a degree of humanity that renders it 
possible for man to hold communion with him by 
the rite of a sacrament; and (e) by the monotheism, 
mysticism, idealism of his religion. The mystery 
god lives, because he is warm with mana; the Olym- 
pian isolates himself from man, first on Olympus, 
then in heaven's height; he cuts loose from his spa- 
tial province, as the growth of scientific knowledge 
reveals his uselessness therein, and his mana, or 
most of it, goes to local deities, which Olympianism 
failed to supersede but never recognized. 

To these two theologies correspond two philoso- 
phies, and to the development of this correspond- 
ence the latter half of the book is devoted. To one 
who lays claim to no special skill in Greek phi- 
losophy, and has moreover already erred on the 
side of fulness, the temptation to touch only very 
lightly upon this portion of the book is too strong 
to be resisted. 

The difference between the two philosophies de- 
pends upon their handling of physis, the "ultimate 
matter as yet undistinguished from soul', which is 
the datum of Greek philosophy. Ionic philosophy 
with its governing principle of Moira, the distribution 
of the world into spatial provinces, emphasized the 
spatial, geometrical aspect of this supersensible soul 
material, conceived as material substance filling 
space, — emphasized it to the exclusion of soul and 
God. Its logical outcome was atomism. The ato- 
mists reduced physis to homogenous matter with 
none but spatial properties. 

The mystical Italiote tradition, on the other hand, 
is inspired by a living religious faith that will retain 
God in its system at any cost. While the scientific 
tradition exhibits a more or less steady develop- 
ment in one direction, the various mystical philoso- 
phies are best viewed as a series of not necessarily 
consecutive or dependent attempts to translate a 
certain view of God into terms of a physical sys- 
tem. The concepts of time and number succeed 
that of space, and Dike, the periodic course of na- 
ture, replaces Moira, its spatial division. Derived 
from Dionysiac religion, with its annual resurrection 
of a year demon, it upholds the doctrine of palingen- 
esis. The life of nature — man, animal, and fruit — 
passes through a yearly cycle; no change can be 
progress in a straight line, but it must follow the 
curve of the seasons. 

It is a fresh and stimulating book Mr. Cornford 
has given us, but one which the reader instinctively 
adorns with marginal interrogation marks. This is 
not necessarily a defect, it may even be a virtue. 
One serious defect, however, the book certainly has. 
Mr. Cornford is evidently ill-read in contemporary 
work in the same field. For instance, he accepts 
unquestioningly Professor Burnet's view of the 
metaphysical character of physis, and bases much of 
his argument upon it, considering physis in this sense 
the datum of Greek philosophy, apparently unaware 
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that my colleague, Professor Heidel, has shown on 
what insecure foundations Professor Burnet's view 
rests 1 ; and, at the cost of some inconsistency, he 
ignores entirely Heidel's important discussion of the 
Anaximandrian ipxV- 
Wesleyan University. Joseph William Hewitt. 



A NEW CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

AN APPEAL AND AN INVITATION 

Repeatedly during the last ten years there has 
been an urgent call to unite the classical forces of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity into some sort of As- 
sociation that should strengthen their cause in every 
way possible. At the request of several prominent 
teachers, the President of the Philadelphia Classical 
Club, the largest existing combination of local clas- 
sicists but composed only of men, appointed last 
November an organizing committee from that body 
which, after enlargement through the addition of 
others who were not members of the Club, should 
undertake the task. This seemed to be the most 
impersonal way to initiate the project. Care was 
taken that the men and the women selected should 
represent justly and adequately public and private 
schools, colleges, and normal schools both within 
and outside of Philadelphia. On the committee are 
representatives both of teachers of the Qassics and 
of those who while teaching a different subject or 
not teaching at all are staunch supporters of Greek 
and Latin. This accords with the basic spirit of 
the entire undertaking, which is not for the aggran- 
dizement of individuals or institutions but to promote 
in our system of education liberal studies and more 
particularly the Classics. Those that eventually serve 
the Association as officers can look forward only 
to self-sacrificing labor and the satisfaction of fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder for a cause for which 
they could formerly contend only impotently as 
individuals. 

Greek and Latin are essential elements of a cul- 
tural education for a large number of boys and girls 
in every community. At present their legitimate 
claims are not satisfied nor even fairly considered in 
many quarters, partly because public opinion is not 
sufficiently instructed, partly because the rightful 
demands of the majority have been pressed so 
dominantly and noisily that the voice of the mi- 
nority is barely heard. To effect a proper change in 
public sentiment, we must gain the active alliance of 
all citizens who are grateful for the classical train- 
ing that they received in their youth and desire it 
to be duplicated in the present and in coming gen- 
erations that a certain type of cultured gentleman 
and intellectual leader may not perish from Ameri- 



1 In a paper entitled n«pl *v(r#(os, in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Volume 45, Number 4. 

2 For this paper, entitled On Anaximander, see Classical Phi- 
lology 7.212-234. 



can civilization. This appeal, therefore, is to a 
much wider circle than those who are merely pro- 
fessionally interested. 

The activities of the Society will naturally assume 
various forms. Thus, the attention of the general 
public can be gained by such exhibitions of 'Living 
Latin' as are now in vogue in many enterprizing 
schools, and by the presentation of the life, thought 
and material remains of antiquity in attractive lec- 
tures, illustrated by the lantern, where advisable. 
Moreover, such discussions of scholastic topics 
could be arranged as would interest and invite to 
participation even the layman. 

Much more obvious, of course, are the possibilities 
for the teachers who ally themselves with this move- 
ment. Besides the mental stimulus that comes from 
every new contact with the scholarship and the 
pedagogical skill of others, there is the social plea- 
sure and advantage of knowing better every year 
other workers in one's own field. Then, too, the 
best source of information about professional vacan- 
cies and the candidates available for them is among 
one's friends. Young teachers in particular would 
profit by a wider acquaintanceship. As a rule, the 
individual who subscribes to no classical journal, 
and never. lends a hand at any meeting of fellow- 
workers, but with self-satisfied selfishness performs 
merely his routine of daily work, pays the penalty 
by obscurity, intellectual stagnation and pedagogic 
inefficiency. In view of the fact that it is com- 
monly the overworked men and women who are 
most active in all that makes for the common good, 
the plea of being too busy is rarely an acceptable 
excuse. Nor can even that other useful excuse of 
poverty avail in this instance; for the membership 
fee of the new society will be hardly more than 
nominal. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
therefore, the isolation of any classical teacher or of 
any friend of Greek and Latin will in the future 
be wholly wilful. There are plans for meetings of 
a largely social character, such as luncheons, in- 
formal receptions, round table conferences and an 
annual dinner, and a determined, organized effort 
will be made to make all who attend any of these 
cordially welcome and rapidly acquainted with one 
another. 

Under the able guidance of the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College, 1 the 
Organizing Committee and its sub-committees have 
held many lengthy sessions, and can now definitely 
announce that the first meetings of the new Society 
will be held on the morning and afternoon of Sat- 
urday, March 14, at the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia. The exact program will be published in a 
later number of The Classical Weekly. Any sug- 
gestions as to its character or with reference to the 
lines of endeavor that the new Society shall even- 
tually pursue will be gratefully received by the above 
mentioned Chairman. 



